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mosquitos), and by his slayer, the Holder of the Heavens, these tracks 
being often renewed by the Indians. Those of the Mosquito were twenty 
inches long, bird-like, and extended several rods. We suggest that it 
would not be amiss, as a matter of antiquarian interest, if these tracks 
could be restored and maintained. The relation of 1670 mentions an inci- 
dent of an Indian mother, a convert, who wished a sick slave to be bap- 
tized, in order that her daughter, who had died in ignorance of domestic 
labors, might not be unprotected in the other world. Albert Cusick sug- 
gested that the girl might have been one of the " Hidden Persons," of 
whom memory is preserved among the old people ; these were secreted 
and kept pure from their birth ; a young man of this class might marry a 
young woman who belonged to the " Hidden Persons." Dr. Beauchamp 
derives " Adirondacks " from the Onondaga Ha-te-en-tox, that is, Tree-eaters, 
referring to the practice of subsisting on the bark of trees. The author 
does not believe in the absolute permanence of custom, pointing out that 
Indians, like civilized people, were subject to changes of fashion. 

W. W.N. 



NOTES ON JOURNALS RECEIVED. 

The second number of the Journal of the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archaeological Expedition is chiefly occupied with an account of summer 
ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, by J. Walter Fewkes (159 pages). 
Dr. Fewkes remarks : " I promised the priests that I would tell the Amer- 
icans a true story of their religious ceremonials, so far as I could understand 
them. Having given me their confidence, they told me much which might 
otherwise have escaped me. They wish Americans to know of their reli- 
gious ceremonies, but they want the knowledge of them to be exact. The 
following pages are attempts to fulfil in part that promise by describing 
the summer ceremonials, or those witnessed in June, July, and August. A 
single celebration in May, and others in September, are likewise described ; 
but while it is well to introduce these, the other ceremonies of the epochs 
to which they belong must be treated of elsewhere." The Snake Dance 
is to be described in a separate monograph. The article deals especially 
with the ceremonial acts, with references to the special symbolic designs 
on the persons and objects which appear at the time they are performed. 
The account is beautifully illustrated. It is impossible here to do more 
than refer to this wonderful and most novel picture of the religious life of 
the pueblos. The services of Dr. Fewkes, in opening a new field of in- 
vestigation, — a minute and accurate account of ritual, — is beyond praise. 
The article will become familiar to all students of primitive American life, 
and will be followed by further monographs, to which we shall have frequent 
occasion to refer. In the same number, J. G. Owens gives a very pleasant 
and sympathetic account of the Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi (Moki) 
Indians. As an example of the character of these ceremonies we may cite 
one of the prayers said at the naming of babies : " May you live to be old ; 
may you have good corn ; may you keep well ; and now I name you 
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Daughter of the Sun." All the females in the father's line (though descent 
is said to be counted in the mother's line) then take part in the rites, and 
each gives the child a different name, that in common use being, as Mr. 
Owen thinks, largely a matter of choice. The child is then presented to 
the sun, with prayers and sprinkling of sacred meal. 

" The Folk-Lorist " is intended to serve as an organ for the Chicago 
Folk-Lore Society. In notes entitled " Gleanings in Mexican Folk-Lore," 
L. H. Ayme makes mention of a Maya rite in Yucatan, during an eclipse 
of the moon. The account serves to show how much folk-lore might still 
be gathered among the Mayas, serving, perhaps, to throw some light on 
pre-Columbian customs. An Ogallaga Sioux, and captain of Indian police, 
Major George Sword, gives a translation of two Ghost-dance songs. Rabbi 
E. G. Hirsch adds to the literature concerning the Evil Eye some observa- 
tions. He finds the root of the superstition in the belief that unburied 
spirits could enter the bodies of the living, and that they manifested their 
power through the eye. 

It is with no little regret that we are obliged to chronicle the suspension 
of the " Journal of the Gypsy Folk-Lore Society," which comes to an end 
with the sixteenth number. The work will be continued in the " Folk-Lore 
Journal." The Journal has served many good purposes ; it has been 
particularly remarkable as an example of international scholarship, its 
contributors belonging to many countries. Mr. Leland sums up, in parting 
words, the results of the activity of the Society, while the editors bid adieu 
to their companions in pleasant speech, observing : " But although our 
journal comes to an end, we can hardly conceive that any of the members 
of our Society will cease henceforth to take an interest in Gypsy lore. 
There was a certain antiquary who confided to a friend his astonishment 
that every one was not like himself, a collector of Greek silver coins, 
'they are so beautiful, and really uncommonly cheap.' That sounds as 
odd to us as our astonishment might sound to him that every one does not 
turn Romany Rye. It is doubtless as well that such is not the case ; still 
' the merry race of Romany Rye,' that phrase beloved of the penny-a-liner 
whenever it falls to him to speak of Gypsies, is not without a misappre- 
hended truth. ' God bless you all, merry gentlemen, merry Romany gen- 
tlemen, — Kushto bakh tumenghi.' " We trust that the organization of the 
Society will not be altogether abandoned. There should be some union in 
which lovers of Gypsy lore may meet. 
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